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N. E. FARMER. 


PRACTICE OF ENGLISH FARMERS IN THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF PEATY GROUND. 


By Pk. Pusey, M. P., President of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England. 
[Concluded from p, 34.] 


I do not quite agree with Mr Johnson as to the 
application of lime in the quantity or 250 or 300 
bushels per acre, although he has high authority in 
the theory of Sir Humphrey Davy ; not that I so 
much doubt its efficacy as fear the expense. In- 





deed, Sir Humphrey Davy’s opinion, that quick- | 


lime will dissolve peat, is now much doubted ; 
lime, too, is generally applied not in a caustic but 
in a slacked state, and the advantage of burning 
lime for farming purposes is by many supposed to 
consist merely in its consequent reduction to a fine 
powder. 

As this is a point, however, on which the farm- 
ers af one half of England, the western side, 
would probably give an opposite opinion to those 
on the eastern side, while in Lincolnshire a most 
important improvement has been made with clay 
only, and lime has been tried without any advan- 
tage, it is right that I should now mention two in- 
stances of great success effeeted by means of lime. 
For the first case, I am indebted to Dr Buckland, 
on whose application Sir Charles Monteith furnish- 
ed to him the following account of some extensive 
operations on peaty land in Scotland :— 

Edinburgh, Nov. 7th, 1841, 

“My Dear Sirn,—It is the general opinion 
amongst improvers of peaty soils that lime is ab- 
solutely necessary to produce crops of grain well 
filled with farina ; and I found from experience, in 
the improvement of part of my peat-meadows in 
view of my house, that when the first crop grown 
upon it was potatoes, well dunged but without 
lime, the potatoes were found to be hollow in the 
heart of them and very watery, while in other parts 
of the meadows upon which dung was employed, 
potatoes of a good quality were produced when 
lime was employed in addition to the dung. 

“The farmers in Scotland think they cannot 
raise good crops of grain without lime, as the 
greatest part of the south of Scotland is composed 
of new red sandstone, grauwacke, and granite, and 
therefore devoid of lime, which forins a very con- 
siderable portion of every fertile soil ; indeed it 
was found that the soil in Dumfriesshire did not 
produce well-filled barley-crops till the farmers 
employed lime, which they now do to a great ex- 
tent, and find it equally useful for potatoes and 
turnip crops, which is amply testified by the farm- 
ers purchasing lime to the amount of 3000/. an- 
nually from my lime-quarry at Close Farm. 

‘You are correct in saying that a considerable 
part of my peat-bog improvements have been made 
by lime alone, and have been productive of very 
tolerable crops of hay. I have always considered 
peat more suitable for crops of grass than corn. 
In addition to the ime I have commonly employed 


| 


| 50 or GO tons of sandy earth to the imperial acre of 
| peat-bog. 


! 
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“T have improved about 200 acres of peat-bogs, 
| the average not worth Gd. the acre in their natural 
state, now worth fully 31. A considerable part of it 
was very expensive to accomplisl:, as it was neces- 
sary to fill up large holes from which peat had been 
dug for fuel: many acres of it cost me npwards 
of 30I. the acre ; but still this ground remunerates 
me for the expenditure of so large a sum, besides 
removing an ugly object in the middle of the low 
grounds in the neighborhood of my residence ; 
every hollow, of whicly there were many within a 
mile of the house, was filled by an ugly, useless, 
| black peat-bog. 

| I do not recollect whether I pointed out to you 
some grass-fields that had been improved from 
| black moor-land, by first pairing and burning, and 
|then ploughing the first season, the ground being 
exposed to a winter’s frost, and during the next 
'suinmer Jay about 160 busheis of lime upon the 
imperial acre, and sowing out the ground in July 
or August with 5 bushels of the holcus lanatus 
without taking a corn-crop. ‘The reason why I 
‘did not take crops of corn from moor-ground gen- 
jerally having a peaty surface of 4 or 5 inches was 
ito keep it in a compact state ; as I have found that 
|soil of this kind, after bearing crops of corn and 
| being frequently ploughed, becomes so loose and 
| pubvesined that the feet of cattle completely de- 
|stroy the pasture, and that the roots of the grass 
are injured by the loose state of the ground. This 
grass-land has given me upon the average from 12s. 
to 14s. per acre annually, in its original state not 
worth Is. Gd. The moor-ground upon grauwacke 
after this improvement is much more valuable than 
where the subsoil is sandstone. 

“T have employed lime as it is practised in Der- 
byshire to great advantage upon the surface of 
moor-land; but as it requires a very large dose of 
lime, it can only be done where lime is cheap, as 
it requires from 200 to 300 bushels of lime per 
acre to destroy the great quantity of vegetable mat- 
ter in moor-soils, which it soon accomplishes, as is 
shown by the land being soon filled with moles, 
which are drawn to it by the decayed vegetable 
matter producing worms, the food of moles. 

“In Craven, in Yorkshire, lime is employed very 
extensively as a top-dressing even upon limestone- 
soil. I have found that the cattle feed upon pas- 
ture well top-dressed with lime much quicker, and 
that the meat is much richer and better mixed, than 
upon pastures apparently equally productive of herb- 
age. 

“T remain, dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
“C,. G. Stuart Monreita. 

“ The Rev. Dr. Buckland.” 


It is certainly a very successful operation to 
have improved, at whatever expense, 200 acres of 
land from the value of sixpence per acre to that of 
three pounds. I have lately seen as great an im- 
provement upon the property of Mr Blake, at Up- 
ton, in West Somersetshire. The peat-bogs there 
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lie on the slope of a hill. The mode of treat- 
ment was this:—To underdrain at depths vary- 
ing from 3 to 6 feet, to pare and burn the surface, 
to grow turnips two years successively, dressing 
twice with 50 bushels of lime per acre, then to 
lay the land down with grass seeds to permanent 
pasture. The grass is let yearly at sums varying 
from 3l. to 4l, per acre. It is singular that in one 
field so treated, and afterwards watered, no trace 
of the peat remained in the upper part of the soil, 
which had become a pale-colored earth—I suppose 
by the entire destruction of the peaty substance. 
The grass on this land is sweet and close, like the 
turf upon chalk downs, and the land almost as 
firm. ‘This land is on the same subsoil with Sir 
Charles Monteith’s, the grauwacke or shillet, an 
imperfect clay-slate, which in Somersetshire, as in 
Scotland, is considered favorable to grass, 


It is proved then, by the success of farmers gen- 
erally in the fens of our eastern counties, of Sir 
Charles Monteith in Scotland, and of Mr Blake in 
West Somerset, that peat, which by nature is the 
most unpromising of all wastes, can be profitably 
improved, and even be raised to the rank of our 
most productive soils. But, in order tu effect this 
great benefit, it is considered necessary that either 
clay or lime should be applied to the surface—~ 
which, however, of the two is not certain. Find- 
ing this variety of practice, [| have endeavor- 
ed, in the course of drawing up this statement, 
to obtain fresh evidence in order to clear up 
the point. I cannot say that I have succeeded in 
clearing in up ; but the facts which have come to 
my knowledge may serve as materials for future 
inquiry, and I ought therefore to lay them shortly 
before the Society. It occurred to me that, as the 
Lincolnshire farmers, who had been so successful 
in the use of clay, had derived no benefit from the 
use of lime, the Lincolnshire clay possibly contain- 
ed lime already. Mr Cooke, at my request, sent 
me two specimens of clay from Digby Fen: one 
of these, a very strong clay in appearance, effer- 
vesced much with muriatic acid, and consisted 
entirely of finely-powdered lime mixed with fine 
sand. It contained, 1 believe, scarcely any true 
clay ; it is, in fact, a strong blue marl. ‘The sec- 
ond specimen contained no lime at all, some true 
clay, and a great deal of fine sand. Mr Cooke 
stated, as I expected, that the first specimen was a 
much more effective dressing than the second: 
but I learn on the other hand from Handley, thata 
clay resembling Mr Cooke’s second specimen had 
been used with great success by a relative of his 
own; anda clay of Mr Wingate’s, which I ex- 
amined three years since, certainly contained no 
lime at all. Lime, therefore, is not indispensable 
for the improvement of some peat. Dr Buckland 
suggested to me that such peat may contain lime 
already; and I have since found his conjecture 
perfectly right in the following instance. On my 
mentioning to Mr Wingate that some of the Lin- 
colnshire clay is in fact marl, he replied that he 
had carted marl upon peat without benefit, but had 
found clay to answer upon the same peat. I ask- 
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ed him therefore for specimins of the two substan- 
ces, The mar!, which had entirely failed, proved 


to be a white tenacious marl, consisting entirely of 
powdered lime, apparently unmixed with any other | 


description of earth. The blue clay, which had 
succeeded, was in fact a marl also, containing a 
large quantity of lime mixed with clay and fine 
sand. The peaty soil when mixed with acid 
threw np bubbles copiously ; so that as Dr Buck- 
land had anticipated, it contained enough lime in 
its natural state. In another part of the fens a 
white marl! lies so near the surface of the peat that 
it is purposely brought up by the plough, and there- 
by forms what is locally called grey-land, a soil of 
known fertility in that district. I am not aware 
whether this peat contains lime naturally. 

But although we must remain for the present 
uncertain as the application of lime to peat, there 
are some rules which those who are desirous of 
reclaiming their peaty land may gather from the 
practice of English farmers, to serve for their 
guidance until further discoveries shall have been 
made. Peat must in the first place be laid dry by 
open ditches, and further, where necessary, by 
under-drains also. It inay be pared and burned, 
and sown with a shallow furrow (for all farmers 
agree that this first ploughing should be shallow) 
to rape, swedes, or turnips—-sown early for the 
reasons already given. It is next necessary that 
some other earth should be laid on the peat; if 
the snbsoil be clay, that clay should be brought up 
from wide trenches—if it be gravel or sand, I 
wonld bring up a portion of it, however poor it 
may be: if clay be near at hand, I would cart it 
upon the peat. 

There is, however, some difficulty in carting 
clay upon peaty ground, for the lumps of clay 
must be spread on the ground and exposed to alter- 
nate frosts and thaws, expanding and contracting 
them, which gradually break down by the spring. 
The peat, however, is generally so soft in winter, 
that it will scarcely bear up a loaded cart, unless 
during a frost, so that the work is often interrupted. 
The clods may also be reduced by exposure to al- 
ternate drought and moisture in summer; but this 
is a less convenient time for carting the clay, and 
it must take place on the rye-grass, which is there- 
fore lost, If spread in winter after rape or swedes, 
the clay is harrowed in dry spring weather, and 
plowed in with a two inch furrow, or scarified. I 
would on no account burn the surface again after 
it has been spread, because it is well known that 
clay once brought to the state of brick, however 
finely ground, never recovers its quality of cohe- 
son, 

It must be remembered, also, that there is a wide 
difference among clays; and, where the heavy ex- 
pense of carting is incurred, it is of course impor- 
tant to choose the most effective clay, in order that 
a smaller bulk may be sufficient. Clay for this 
purpose should be, I believe, of the most solid and 
glutinous kind. However wet the place from 
whence it is taken, it should feel solid when rolled 
in the hand; if it be loose and liquid, it probably 
contains too much fine sand ; if gritty, coarse sand. 

yenerally in draining, but almost always in peat 
draining, itis necessary to dig deep open ditches 
as main outfalls for the water. ‘The strand or 
clay thus thrown out, should not be left ina high 
ridge, but should be spread by wheelbarrows over 
the peat land in winter. The steep banks, howev- 
er, of a ditch five feet deep will crumble in year by 
year, and, uniess the water-course be constantly 


leared, there will arise some obstruction. But in 
Scotland, as Mr Morton informs me, there is a very 
neat practice of shelving back the banks trom the 
| water’s edge by a gradual slope of 15 or 20 feet in- 
'to the field, so that the new level of the water- 
| course is thus placed for ever beyond the chance 
/of neglect; and if the field be arable, the plow 
works down to the very brink. ‘The appearance of 
this Scotch practice is exceedingiy neat, and its 
application to peat land is, I see, very easy. 
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MR EVERETT AT THE DINNER OF THE 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

At a meeting of the Royal Agricultura! Associ- 
ation in Bristol, held during the week ending July 
16, Mr Everett, the American Minister, was present. 
The Bristol Mirror, in mentioning this fact, says: 

“We rejoice that one distinguished foreigner 
was there to witness the scene, and to heighten its 
interests by the topics which he introduced and 
adorned with the charms of American eloquence, 
in our mutual mother tongue. Happy will it be 
for the two greatest countries of the earth, if the 
cordial wishes of that hour shall be realized; if so 
genuine and enthusiastic an expression of public 
opinion in favor of the ambassador and the people 
of that great kindred nation, and the continuance of 
amicable relations between us, shall have its 
weightin the councils of the two nations, and in- 
cline the wavering balance to the side of peace. 
Strong in their unanimity, England and America 
might devote their energies to promote the welfare 
of mankind, to prevent tyranny and warlike aggres 
sion, and instead of weakening each other by the 
arts of mutual destruction, might run together the 
happy career of civilization and improvement, scat- 
tering their blessings in both hemispheres.” 


Mr Everett made severa] speeches inthe course 
of the week, but his principal addresses were at 
the great dinner of the Society. The Chairman 
introduced the toast which called up Mr Everett, 
as follows: 


“The next toast which I have to propose to you 
is that of the health of the foreign atnbassadors 
present. (Cheers.) I am aware that in strict di- 
plomatic language, the term foreign minister must 
be applied to his excellency on my right hand— 
the Minister of the United States. But, gentle- 
men, in the reception that you will give him, you 


are ours—(loud cheers)—that we are united in the 
ties of one common language and of one common 
blood—(continued cheering)—that it was from 
; these shores embarked those enterprising men who 
‘in the wilds and desolate wastes raised up a mighty 
nation. (Cheers.) In a word, gentlemen, to bor- 
row the language that js peculiar to our class, it is 
the children of old England who have taken the 
occupation of the Western continent upon a lease, 
which I hope and trust they will find both advan- 
tageous and interminable. (Laughter and cheers.) 
Gentlemen, I am sure that you will allow me to 
request that his Excellency when he communicates 
with our distant relations on the other side of the 
Atlantic, will assure them how welcome they will 
always be to the shores of their mother country — 
(loud cheering )—to remind them that our avocations 
at least, are based on faith—(cheers)—and that we 
earnestly pray that they may long continue united 
with us in the bonds of good will, and to our mutual 
advantage. (Loud cheers.) Gentlemen, I will 
not longer detain you from expressing the good 





will shew that you do not forget that his ancestors | 
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lfeeling which I am sure you are prepared to exhi- 
bit, but at once give you—T'he Health of the Hon. 
Edward Everett, the Minister of the United States.” 
—(Vehement cheering.) 


| The Hon, Edward Everett upon rising, was re- 


ceived with several rounds of applause, which hav- 
ing subsided, he said— 

** May it please your Royal Highness, Mr Hand- 
ley, my Lords and Gentlemen:—I beg that you 
will believe me when I tell you I am deeply sensi- 
ble of the very kind feeling which you have been 
pleased to express towards myself and iny country. 
I assure you, sir, without the least affectation, that 
I want words to do justice to my emotion. ‘T’o be 
received with so much kindness so far from my na- 
tive home, by such a company as this, almost, con- 
fuses and overpowers me: and let me say, sir, that 
there is ne part of this prosperous country where 
sucl a reception could have been more welcome to 
me than it is here ;—(cheers)—for it is a singular 
circumstance that the history of North America 
j runs buck to this very point,—its very lirst chapter 
| Was written in the chamber of the Merchant Ven- 
| turers’ Society at Bristol. (Hear, hear.) I am not 
| now alluding to that little coincidence mentioned 
ithe other day, that Columbus himself was once a 
resident here ; this is a mere casual circumstance : 
| but Sebastian Cabot, sir, the great discoverer of 
North America, whe in the year 1497 sailed forth 
from these waters, discovered Newfoundland, and 
| then ran down the northern coast to Cape Florida, 
| was a native of Bristol, and started froia this city 
| upon his enterprise. You all know that it was 
|under the auspices of the Plymouth Company that 
| the settlement nained New England was begun; 
}and the rock upon which the fathers of New Eng- 
land first stepped, was called, and is called, to the 
present day, Plymouth Rock, from that circum- 
| stance. Again, [ would mention, that the father 
j of William Penn, the great founder of Pennsylva- 
|nia, lies buried in the vaults of St. Mary Radcliff 
—(Hear, hear)—and though Wil!iam Penn himself 
| was not a native of Bristol, yet there is no doubt of 
| the circumstance, that in his youth he was accus- 
| tomed to hear the stories of the navigators from the 
' western regions, which first led his thoughts to the 
| formation of a settlement there; and I am glad to 
| find, sir, that it seems to be the purpose of the 
| Merchant Venturers of Bristol to keep up that com- 
| munication which they were the first to discover. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











| (Loud cheers.) 


I went up at an early hour this morning to the 
tower of Blaize Castle—an elevated point, com- 
|manding such a panorama—a more beautiful one 
my eye never rested upon—but there was one ob- 
ject which arrestee my attention: I could scarcely 
discern it in the distance, but [ saw what seemed 
|to be the masts of the great steam ship Great West- 
jern, which, the day after tomorrow i3 going to 
launch into the deep. 





You desired me, sir, in my next communication, 
ito let the people of America know the kind feeling 
'expressed towards them at the table: I will do su: 
,(Cheers}—and, sir, in fourteen days from the time 
that vessel sails, she will have carried the tidings 
to my native country, and almost before those cor- 
dial cheers have died away here, they will be re- 
echoed from beyond the Atlantic, (Loud cheers.) 
I can assure you that this community between us, 
resting on our common escent, cemented by one 
common language and kindred blood, is not con- 
fined to speculation in business, or commercial ad- 
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ventures; this is the least important part of it; 
but this common origin and kindred blood, tres of 
our common ancestry, actually make us one people 
in every thing else. (Cheers.) For every purpose 
but that of political jurisdiction—for every pur- 
pose, social, literary, moral or intellectual, it in- 
deed does make us one people. (Cheers.) Every 
thing that emanates from you is immediately re- 
ceived and eulogized by the reading public of iy 
country ; and I am happy to say, that our authors 
are received with equal favor here. (Loud cheer- 
ing.) My most respected friend, Dr. Buckland, 
told you yesterday with how much pleasure he had 
perused a geological work of a transatlantic au- 
thor; that he had lent the volume to a friend, who 
had not since returned it; but I can assure him 
that he shall suffer no loss, for as soon as I can 
send tothe United States, I will take care that he! 
shall be provided with another copy; and | can 
tell him in the mean time that his own excellent, 
works in every department of the science of geol- | 
ogy are as well known and as much appreciated in| 
the United States as they are in Great Britain. | 
(Hear, hear.) 

We who have kept our eye upon the practical | 
part, see what has been doing for the improvement | 
of agriculture. The climate of the New England | 
States, though severer than that of Great Britain, | 
and running to either extreme to an extent which 
yours does not, is not greatly dissimilar, and there- 
fore we are able to derive instruction from the 
books printed at the English press upon agricul- 
ture; those works are now read with great avidity ; | 
for instance, in reference to the subject upon which 
we heard a lecture yesterday—thorough draining 
and subsoil plowing—that has received the atten- 
tion of our farmers, and I intend that the excellent 
pamphlet by Mr Smith shall be transmitted by that | 
steam ship which leaves on Saturday, and | have 
no doubt that it will be received with the greatest 
satisfaction. (Cheers.) I wish the Agricultural 
Society of England to understand that the improve- 
nents which they secure are literally sowed broad- | 
cast across the Atlantic. {Hearand cheers.) You 
cannot by your improvements shorten the bones of 
pigs, nor straighten the back of the cow, nor ren- 
der the fleece of the sheep finer, but that in due 
time the effect is felt in the husbandry across the 
Atlantic. (Laughter and cheers.) I am happy to 
believe that the community will persevere in this 
most peaceful of all departments, and one too, as 
his Royal Highness has so well expressed it, by 
which all other branches are materially affected. I 
believe the people of the two nations to be good 
friends, and they ought to be engaged together; 
and while Mr Smith is teaching us his system of) 
thorough-draining, I doubt not that at the same_ 
time it will draw off the bitter waters of interna- | 
tional disagreements, and will create a warm and} 
genial soil, in which will grow the fruits of har-| 
mony and good order. (Loud cheers.) I fear that | 
I have already taken up too much of your time. | 
(Cries of “No, no,” and “Go on.”) 

I most cordially respond to the wishes you have | 
expressed; [ wish for harmony and peace between | 
the two countries ; I wish from the bottom of my 
heart for nothing else than that the differences be- 
tween the two countries were amicably adjusted. 
Iam happy, however, to say that from all the 
means of information, which I have at ny com- 
mand, that such an event is most likely to take 
place. (Loud cheering.) Those little clouds once 
blown over, and I should wish to see the two na- 
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tions engaged heart and hand together in the pur- 
suit of all the great objects which would improve 
the condition and ennoble the character of man ; 
and, with England and America united, 1 do be- 
lieve, that if it were necessary, they might bid de- 


‘kingdom, but which gl] other nations share—and 
conter benefits in which all nations will wish you 
God speed, I will not take up more of 
; your time, but proceed to propose to you—Success 


to the Royal English wigricultural Society.” (Loud 


(Cheers. ) 


fiance to the world. I would add noth- 
ing more than againto return you my most heart- | 
felt thanks for this unexpected, kind, and flattering 
reception from this great and respectable company.| The great cattle show at Syracuse, N. Y., was 
(Prolonged cheering.) ‘very much indebted for its unusual excellence, to 

Mr. Everett shortly «fterward rose and said—It | the public spirit of the N. Y. Railroad companies, 
is necessary for me to say, having so recently oc- | who carried hundreds of fine heavy cattle from a 
cupied the time of the company, that [ should not! great distance to the place of exhibition, free of 
have arisen again except by special command of} charge. When we consider the great public ad- 
your Chairman. I have bern requested to propose | vantage of these fairs, and that no more than one 
a toast, which I am sure will be received with the lin a hundred who exhibit live stock, do not do it 
greatest enthusiasm, it being one wishing prosper- lat their own expense, it appears to us that the sug- 
ity to the great Society under whose auspices we | gestion that our railroad companies adopt a similar 


(Cheers. ) | cheers, ) 


CATTLE SHOWS. 


| speakit 


‘are assembled this day.—(Loud cheers.) —This is a 


duty which I perform with the highest satisfaction ; 
it is, Sir, in the first place a debt of gratitude, 
since you were so kind yesterday, asthe organ of 
the Council, to inform me that they had done me 
the honor to make me an Honorary member of this 
Society,—a distinction for which I shall ever pre- 
serve the most grateful recollections ; but for rea- 
sons far above personal gratification, do I perform 
the duty with pleasure. I am _ persuaded from 


what I have seen and heard, that no other institu- 


tion of the kind in the world is doing at this mo- 
ment a greater amount of good than the Royal Ag- 
ricultural Society of England;—(Loud cheers)— 
and Jet me say that it appears to be good of the 
very best character too.—(Renewed cheers.)—It 
has been said that he is the greatest benefactor to 
his race who can make two blades of grass to grow 
where only one grew before ; but by the labors of 
this Society, men of science are brought to unite 
with men of practice,—men of the highest station 
in the realm mingle together with the farmer and 
the cultivator, and by this means they are not only 
making two blades of grass to grow where one on- 
ly grew before, but they are producing this good 
in a quadruple ratio. (Cheers.) I have had statis- 
tics given to me on the average of crops, and it is 
plain as day that by the improvements which have 
been introduced into the agriculture of England 
during the last generation, aye, even within the 
last fifteen years, not only two blades of grass, but 
five and even six have been made to where 
none grew before.—(Loud cheers.)—Surely then 
you ought to be considered not merely to be bene. 
factors to the human race, but creators, humanly 


grow 


Se 

supply the wants of men; if you have doubled the 
expense of your territories, you must provide for 
that expense—you must snatch land out of the 
bosom of the encircling sea, and make another 
England to rise up,—(Cheers) or make another is- 
land rise from the depths of the sea with all its 

“ Deep waving folds and pastures green, 

Its gentle slopes and groves between.” 
—[Cheeis.j—All this added to your dominions, 
and all subjected to the sway of your youthful and 
beloved sovereign ;—(Loud cheering )—and al! this, 


lsir, without the cost of one pound, (except what 


comes back to supply the wants of the people,) and 
without shedding one drop of human blood. (Cheers.) 
Oh, sir, what is there in all the conquests of the 
Alexanders and the Cwesars that ever wasted 
kind, compared to a victory like this, 
cheers.) 
your Society,—triumphs not confined to your own 


man- 
(Deafening 


ig, if you can double the quantity of food to | 


These, sir, are the blissful triuinphs of 


| policy in relation to the conveyance of live stock 
to these fairs, need but be made to the public spi- 
| rited directors of these corporations, to secure its 
poemcangona adoption. This would make the Wor- 


| cester show the crack show of the country.— Bost. 
\ Times. 


HERBS. 


A wise housekeeper will remember in time, that 
he and his may bea sick in the course of a year, 
and that then he may want certain valaable herbs 
which he cannot find without much trouble or Joss 
of time. Now is the season for getting them, and 
let it not be passed unimproved. The following 
wil} be found valuable: Sage, thyme, peppermint, 
spearmint, tansy, rue, summer savory, hoarhound, 
wormwood, balm, mellows, horse-radish leaves. 
These are generally cultivated in gardens. Our 
fields and woods afford the following valuable 
herbs: gold-thread, life of man, sarsaparilla, blood 
root, sweet flag root, bog onion or mucillaginous 
| brake root, elecampane, catnip, wormwood, Johns- 
|-wort, &c. Don’t let the present opportunity to 
save such things pass. 

All herbs should be gathered when fairly in blos- 
|som, and dried by spreading them in the shade, as 
lup garret or in an open chamber. ‘The sun ex- 
tracts the aroma, and causes them to lose half their 
virtue. Yankee herbs, like the Chinese tea, are 
|always best for being dried in the shade.—M. E. 
Ploughboy. 











TOBACCO. 

Tobacco is the servant of Alcohol and Idleness, 
He is a eallow, ill-favored, good-for-nothing fellow, 
Some pretend he is a dentist and cures the tooth- 
ache. Beautiful work he makes it! The 
mouth where he has operated—whiat a place it is 
for pearls! The breath, how balmy! But fora 
dentist, he is a great while at it. He is a sort of 
travelling dentist. You can hardly step intoa 
tavern without stumbling over one of the beautiful 
basins which he keeps for his patients to spit in. 


of 


And when he dves ivi Survie tiese basins, his pa- 
tients, the plagues of Egypt take them! spit on the 
floor. If people have occasion for a dentist, why 
not resort to his office and receive his attentions in 
private, instead of lugging the doctor about with 
them, and spitting his fragrant tooth-wash in all 
sorts of places ?—Selected. 


An up-country editor says if his subscribers can’t 
pay him cash, he'll take potatoes, string beans, hop 
poles, or winter squashes, at 15 per cent. discount. 
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For the N. E. Farmer. 
_ some three hours afterward. 

ON DRINKS. | the weather may be, how freely a person perspires, 
Will (you indulge me once more, Mr Editor? or how thirsty he may imagine himself to be. Let 


For I wish to make myself understood, and as you, him rinse his mouth and gargle his throat often, and 
do not appear to have entirely apprehended my | he ought not to drink till three hours or inore ater | 
There may be an exception in this case | 


meaning, it is possible, and more than possible, | dinner, 
some of your readers may not. As to riding “my | in favor of obvious ill health or a degree of fever. 


cated, no drink ought to be used with it, or for ters that are sent to us. ‘The preceding one affords 
Icare not hew hot! 


atext upon which we will say a few words. A 
portion of our subscribers would be glad to have 
us give them a summary of the news of the week ; 
others would like more anecdotes and pleasant sto- 
ries; others would prefer more sprightliness and 
shorter articles; but we have reason to think that 
the mass of our readers are desirous to have us go 


hobby fast and far,” I need only observe, that, as a | But between 3 and 6 o’clock, P. M., when the sup- | on in our old course, collecting and publishing as 
general rule, this is said by every one, of every one | per is taken at 6, and is dry, (as it always ought to | much solid agricultural information as comes with- 
who rides farther and faster than himself. It will| be,) some water may be used ; though not by gal-|in our reach. Such is our own taste, and our view 
be soon enough to add to this remark, inthe way lons or even quarts. | of the course in which we can be most useful, It 
of reply, when my particular errors are specified. | It is impossible, however, to give particular di- | 1s highly probable that we might get a wider circu- 

It would seein us if no reader of your paper| rections for every case, in a few paragraphs. A | lation and get more money by throwing in more 
could overlook my sole object in stating my experi-| few thoughts and gencral directions must suffice ;} matter that would merely entertain or amuse for 
ments. Still allow me to repeat that I neither re- | at least for the present. Enough I[ trust has been | the moment, but we should be guilty of injustice to 
commend nor wish a repetition of the experiments | said to show that it is the comfort and happiness of | those who pay for the paper, if we did not keep 





by any one, 
not be safe. The only general inference [ wish 
to have made is, that if I, who need drink, consti- 
tutionally, as much as any body else, can abstain 
entirely from it without any perceptible inconve- 


nience or suffering, for nine or ten months, others | €xcesses to prior ones. 


do not need so much as has been usually supposed,|a@ demand for another, and so does an excess. | 





| 


To some, in fact to most, they would the laborer that I seek, and not his suflering. 1) 


would not have him injure himself either by indul- 


gence or denial, though I believe that a degree oe 


self-denial is as salutary as it is virtuous. The 


; | 
truth is that we owe most of our indulgences and | 


One indulgence creates | 





instruction foremost and as our great object :—en- 
tertainment can be regarded only as incidental and 
unimportant. We will sooner quit our editorial 
chair than try to get a living in it by catering to 
any depraved hankerings of the public for mere 
amusement; or by any importunities for additions 
to our subscription ; or by oft repeated dunnings of 


. . ' 2 4 . . : Al 7 A 
I protest against being understood to recommend | Drinking too much water causes violent perspira- | Subscribers.—Ep, N. E. F. 


to mankind not to drink at all. 


tion ; and the drain, and above all the exhaustion of | 


True it is, that if we use such food as nature | the vital energics by profuse perspiration again pro- 


intended, the suffering by total abstinence from all | duces thirst. 
drink, would be neither immediate nor great in the | the same time produces a degree of heat and dry- 
In the case of a proper vegetable diet, a Ja-| ness (a species of inflammation) in the passages to 
borer would swallow from two to three quarts of | which it is applied, that creates new thirst. 


end. 


water daily inhis food; and in any ordinary diet, 
from one to two quarts, 


be the decree of Heaven that 


society,) he or his posterity or both, must experi- 
ence a degree of suffering. 

But the idea of gratifying our thirst at pleasure, 
at any time, whether in hot weather or cold, with- 
out regard to the causes of thirst, or the cireum- 
stances in which we are placed, is most manifestly 
absurd. Yet such is the practice of most laboring 
people, and | am sorry to have intelligent men in 
any way encourage it. 

To rinse the mouth well and wash the face and 
hands often with cold water in a hot day, is far 
better than to drink as largely as many do. A 
gill of water every half hour, cvol but not too cold, 
swallowed very slowly, will quench the thirst far 
better than double the quantity, especially if swal- 
lowed with rapidity. 

Generally speaking, if our habits are as they 
should be, we need no drink when we first rise in 
the morning. If our bodies are thoroughly washed 
with cold water, and our mouths rinsed and throats 
gargled, we shall find ourselves better prepared for 
breakfast withont drinking, than with it. ‘Then 
again, if the breakfast is what it should be, and we 
eat slowly enough, we need no drink with that, and 
it is physiologically wrong to use any, If after 

, breakfast we work properly, however hot and dry 
the weather may be, we need no drink before the 
middle of the forenoon or somewhat later. From 
this time till noon, a hard-working, freely perspi- 
ring man, however good his habits, may use a little 
water—not exceeding a pint; and those whose 
food is salt, need a little more. 

If rules like these are observed, there will be no 
troublesome thirst at dinner; and the dinner will 
be enjoyed, If this again contaias a full amount 
of fruits or vegetables, and they are well masti- 


But then I consider it to | experience to be applied to the case of every body 
man should drink | else. 
more or less; and that if he obey not the decre®,| I never was—the individual to do this. 
(that is, for a great length of time together, and | mention my experiments, as [ sometimes do, it is 
especially when he follows the ordinary usages of for quite another purpose. 


| very much value, from which [ have derived much 





So very cold water cools us, but at| 


Let it not then be said that I set forth my own 


T am not— 


If J 


The farthest from it possible. 


What I advance, is 
according to ascertained and settled laws. It is 
no one man’s tpse dixit, nor any one man’s expe- 
rience, It is science. If I were to use half a 
pint of cold water every half hour for years, and 
yet not discover any evi! consequeuces to result 
from it during that time, [ should no more dare 
to recommend the practice to others, than that of 
not drinking at all. 

W, A. ALCOTT. 


Dedham, Aug. 1, 1842. 


A LETTER TO US. 

A subscriber in Worcester county says :— 

“You will find enclosed two dollars, which I 
send for the continuance of the New England 
Farmer another year. Itis a publication which | 


valuable information, and for which I hope long to 
be a subscriber ; if it continues to be what it has 
been, and now is, [ know not why | may not be 
able, for it is not like many of the publications of 
the day, yearly making a demand from the purse, 
and returning nothing for the benefitof either body 
or mind, but its valuable articles and useful hints 
weekly thrown out to put us farmers up to do what 
we are so apt to neglect, returns four fold, | should 
say, if we put in practice what is practicable. 
We have this return besides the satisfaction of 
having work done up intime and as it should be, 
But the greatest difficulty I meet with is to find 
tine to read all that is valuable and at the same 
tine have every thing attended to abroad which 
you suggest is well to be, and the wants of my 
family say must be.” 





}-We publish a few only of the business let- 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, July 30, 1842. 


A fine specimen of Currants and Raspberries, 
from Wm. Mackintosh, Roxbury. 

White and Red Currants, with a specimen bush 
in full fruit—large and handsome—-from A. D. 
Williams, Roxbury. 

Early Harvest Apples and Mulberries, from Jno. 
Hovey, Roxbury. 

Gooseberries, from Stephen Glover, Roxbury—a 
fine specimen. 

Cultivated high bush Blackberries—a fine speci- 
men, and well worth a place in every garden—by 
Eliphalet Thayer, Dorchester. 

Black Hamburg Grapes, from Otis Johnson, 
Lynn. Mr Jolinson succeeds in giving his grapes 
a fine color and bloom. 

Early Scarlet Cherry Plum, from J. F. Trull, 
Dorchester—a fine specimen—a shy bearer, and 
judged not worth cultivating from its barrenness, 

Sopsavine Apples, from J. C. Howard, Brookline. 

Belie de Choisy Cherries, Hamburg Grapes, 
Gooseberries and Early Pears, from George Walsh, 
Charlestown. 

Late Red Bigareau and Belle Magnifique Cher- 
ries, from Joha Kenrick, Newton. 

Gooseberries, from Wim. Meller, Roxbury. 

Belle Magnifique and Heath’s Early Nonsuch 
Apples, from B. V. French, Braintree. 

Raspberries, Royal George Peaches, Ogden’s 
large Black Currants, fruit of the Weeping Cherry, 
and Tomatoes, from J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton. 

For the Committee, 
B, V. FRENCH. 





Strawberries.—The soil of Ohio yields strawber- 
ries in abundance. The Cincinnati Republican 
says: 

«“ We have it from unquestionable authority, that 
one man has raised this season, from two acres, 
four hundred bushels of strawberries, which have 
averaged him in our markets, two dollars per bush- 
el, his two acres of strawberry patch having thus 
yielded him eight hundred doliars. A snug little 
profit this,” 
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From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 


FREQUENT STIRRING OF THE SOIL. 

A book has lately fallen into my hands, entitled 
«“ Observations on Husbandry,” by Edward Lisle, 
residing in the county of Hampshire, (Eng.) a part 
of the kingdom which has always ranked high in 
the estimate of agricultural knowledge: printed in 
the year 1750. In his chapter on plowing, the au- 
thor says: 

«The ancient writers on husbandry lay a very 
great stress on making the ground fine by frequent 
plowings: the Romans conceiving that they could 
not give their lands too much tillage, especially if 
it be of a rich nature, so as to hold water; then it 
ought to be turned up so often and reduced to so 
fine a powder that the track of the plow-share may 
be scarcely distinguishable in it. The sun and 
air are thus enabled to operate fully upon it, by 
which the svil is benefited more than by a coat of 
dung. Besides, the water sinks more easily through 
pulverized earth, so that the roots of the plants are 
in less danger of being suffocated by too much 
moisture, or of becoming injured and destroyed by 
the cold. And there is this further advantage in 
it—by admitting the air more plentifully into the 
vessels of the roots, it gives them a freer respira- 
tion, which is no less necessary to plants than to 
animals. Those, therefore, labor under error who 
fancy that the turning and stirring of land frequent- 
ly in the winter, before it is employed for a crop, 
causes it to exhale and spend itself; there being, 
in truth, no compost or dressing comparable to this 
continual motion, for it evaporates the malignant 
impurities of the imprisoned air, loosening the parts 
and giving deliverance to these seminal salts and 
rudiments, which, wherever latent, are free to move 
and exert themselves: more benefitis thus ascribed 
to repeated stirrings, opening and ventilating the 
earth, than to dunging. But if to pulverize the 
soil were the only end in plowing the land, without 
regard to opening it to the} emanations of the sun, 
a frosty winter fallow would do this and make it as 
friable as a summer fallow; but the difference is 
great, for the sun, as has been already said, im- 
proves the earth as much as dung does; therefore 
the more you open the land to the influence of the 
sun by plowing, the greater the benefit. But bene- 
ficial as is the practice of repeatedly stirring the 
soil, it is better to omit it altogether than to turn 
up the ground while it is wet, and in a state of 
mortar, or even when it is only partially wet, after 
a long season of drought; for if you touch it while 
in this wet and dauby condition, there will be no 
working it after forthe whole year—it must lie 
useless ; and if you plow it up when the surface 
only has thus been thoroughly wetted, it will be 
injured for three years after. The best season for 
stirring the land is, certainly, when it is neither 
too wet ortoo dry, for by too much moisture, it 
will stick together and be like mortar; and after a 
long drought, and though a little moistened at the 
top, the plowshare will either not be able to penc- 
trate it at all, or if it should enter, it will not ren- 
der it fine, but turn it up in large clods, which will 
be a continual hindrance to the next plowing, and 
at last be left unbroken and in impenetrable luraps 
on the field; and add to this, the part which lies 
deepest is always the least fruitful. Avoid work- 
ing your land when it is cold and wet, and ina 
few years it will become marvellously sweetened, 
healthy and kind to all crops, and you wil] obtain 
a dominion over the weeds and natural grasses of 
the soil.” 





‘If he cuts but ten tons of hay to sell, and the 
| whole brings him a hundred dollars, or ten dollars 
| per ton, he grumbles that he has not more hay. 
If the crop the next year is such that he may cut 
double this quantity of hay for market, and sells 
for one hundred and ten dollars, or five and a half 
| dollars per ton, he grumbles that the price is so 


From the Farmer's Cabinet. 


FLOWER-POT BEE-HIVE. 

Mr. Eprror,—After al! that has been said and 
written on the bee-hive, and the praises which 
have been sung in favor of the palace of several 
stories, the non-swarming, self-ventilating, tmoth- 


preventing, life-preserving structures, to the tune 
of more than twenty dollars a-piece, perhsps there 
is one which will at length take the lead of all, in 
the march of bee-breeding, and that is the common 
garden flower-pot! It is strong, warm in cold and 
cvol in hot weather, cheap, simple, convenient, and 
particularly neat in appearance ; it is only necessa- 


| ble articles, but those of all others. 
/will make the matter no better, while it makes 


ry to take one of the Jargest size for a breeding-pot, | ble. 


low. 
I'armers, ye who indulge it, why grumble? Re- 


_member the unchanging truth, “the greater the 


” 


supply, the less the price,” not only of your salea- 


Grumbling 
your disposition grow worse. ‘Then do not grum- 
Better, when your crops are large, thank 


{God for the same: and if you cannot thank him 
| for a small crop, thank him then for the proceeds 
of it. Don’t, don’t grumble. Give thanks, O! 
give thanks ; in all things give thanks. 
JONATHAN, 


and when it is desired to add to the hive, to choose 
one of the next size, the mouth of which sha!! ex- 
actly fit the bottom of that below it, and open the 
hole ; and immediately it becomes an elegant and | 
neatly finished compartment, which might in this | 
way be added to, forming a pyramid of most exact | é 

structure and elegant proportions, to any height re- | SALT. 
quired. A hole of entrance could be easily cut! At the request of the Editors, Mr. John C. Ma- 
in the edge of the lower pot, or two holes pretty ither, of New York, furnishes the Cultivator with 
near together may be better; it might be placed | the result of his experiments with salt as a manure. 
close to the bottom board, or raised half an inch al] | In the spring of 1038, he sowed five bushels an 
round by small wedges, which mizht be preferable 'acre on land well broken and harrowed, which was 
in hot weather—any how you might wish to fix it | much infested with the cut-worm, leaving a strip of 
—and all, comparatively, at a very trifling ex. | half an acre on each side of the field unsalted, to 
pense ; then taking away the upper pot, in ense of | testthe experiment. The worms were destroyed, 
its becoming full, requiring only a cork with which | and the corn and potatoes manifestly better on the 
to stop the hole of communicstion with the lower! salted than the fresh Jand.—This superiority has 








pot. 
prove better adapted for the health of the bees than 
many highly finished domes of expensive work- 
manship, which, I have reason to know, the bees 
do not value a cent; for, after being at the ex- 
pense of erecting one which I thought would win 
the heart of tie most fastidious bee that was ever 
created, and placing in it a swarm of the present 
season, they immediately left it; but being deter- 
mined that they should stay, nolens volens, they 
were returned, merely to give them another oppor- 
tunity to show that they were determined to have 
their own way; after this they were placed in a 
common home-made box, where they are industri- 
ous and happy. A person who has fifteen hives 
told me this day, that his strongest swarm inhabits 
the half of a salt-meat barrel, the only substitute 
for a hive which he possest at the swarming of the 
bees, but which they have since filled with the 
choicest honey. Now as I have taken no patent 


for the flower pot hive, it is at the acceptance of | 


any of your numerous readers, only requesting 
those who make trial of it, to afford the editor the 
means of judging of the flavor of the honey made 
in an earthern pot instead of a box, which [ have a 
notion will be found very superior. 


Joun STaRkeEy. 
June 19, 1842, 





[From the New England Ploughhoy.]} 


GRUMBLING. 


There is altogether too much grumbling in our 


world; and a good share of it,is to be found where | toes all look exceedingly well. 
we ought to look for it the least—in the abode of 


the farmer. It is not universal, but too general. 


If there is a prospect of a small crop, so that the | Worms or flies amongst other crops, 


| dysentery. 





Now, I calculate this plan of a hive wil] | been continued to be manifested in three succes- 


sive crops since. Intime of drought, the salted 
Jand has exhibited a continued moisture as mani- 
fested in the verdant green of the vegetable 
growth. Mr. Mather also states that he has sowed 
salt on his meadows with such satisfactory results 
as determine him to continue its use.—Farmer’s 
Cabinet. 


Dysentery.— As the season is at hand when all 
classes of citizens are liable to be afflicted with 
Dysentary, Diarrhea, &c., we deem it our duty to 
make public the following simple and efficacious 
remedy, which had been known to us for several 
years, and which we have repeatedly used with 
complete success, It is simply to take a tumbler 
of cold water, thicken it with wheat flour to about 
the consistency of thick cream, and drink it, This 
is to be repeated several times in the course of the 
day, or as often as you are thirsty; and it is not 
very likely you will need to try iton the second 
day. We have not only used it in our own case, 
but we have recommended it to our friends in ma- 
ny instances, and we never kuew it to fail of ef- 
fecting a speedy cure, even in the worst stages of 
It ig 2 simple remedy, and cosis noth- 
ing. Try it,all who need it.—Farmer’s Gazette. 





Fruits of Drought. Who ever knew a very dry 
season but was followed by a fruitful one? Last 
year the soil had time to rest and regenerate her 


| powers, under a drought, and this year every spe- 


cies of vegetation is rank, Corn, grain, and pota- 
And what is bet- 
ter news than all the rest, we hear of litle or no 
damages by the weevil amongst wheat, or by 


Maine this 


crop will bring a high price in market, the farmer | year will hardly need to go to New York to mill. 


too often grumbles at the little crop. 


If the crops| We shall bread ourselves, if nothing happens to 


are large, he grumbles because the price is low, | destroy the present hopes.—.V. E. Ploughboy. 
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AVIBUY LBLTGLbAYWD PATIL, | dispraise their own calling as any class in the communi- part that was dressed with these, we let stand, and it 


ty. They call it laborious, uncleanly, and a pursuit by | gave us 12 bushels of rye per acre. The other parts of 

whieh they ean gain wevlth but very slowly. All this | the lot, being bare of living plants in the spring, we har- 

is true—but it is not true that these things constitute so | rowed thoroughly, spread on bone at the rate of 9 bush- 

great an objection to farming as they are often thought | e!s per acre, and sowed oats. These made only a very 
-to be. Hard labor is not an evil:—the decree which | smal! growth. 

“ PARMERS, MAGNIFY YOUR CALLING.” “sentenced man “to earn his bread by the sweat of his | The inference from the two trials is, that sowing on 

brow,” was one of God’s kindest dispensations. And a Sept. 8, was much better than the 16th, in the way of 


browned face, and soiled hands are no very great evil,— | fitti ary j : , : : 
into his own hands a farm at Windsor. He is now a, 2TOW"* ’ ae yé ’ | fitting the rye to resist the action of the winter; and 


governor of the Royal Agricultural Society, and in De- they are more | ealthful if not more honest looking thes | this suggests a general inference in favor of early sow- 
cember last, he was elected a member of the Smithfield the excessively delicate and white. Money too, if nt | ng. Phe ryt sowed Sept. 8th without any manure, so 
Club. ‘This is as it should be :—the head of a nation | Comes slowly here, yet does come in quantity sufficient | far survived as to give 7 bushels and a peck per acre— 
should be a lender in a nation’s surest source of wealth, | ' get the comforts of life, to more farmers, in propor- | while that sowed 16th, nearly all perished. That sowed 
agriculture. Who can tell us if any of the Presidents of | tivn to their nambers, than to the — of almost any | Sept. 8, with 16 bushels of bone per acre, passed through 
the United States, except Washington, Jefferson and other oreupation. If the oo © agriculture are less | the winter so well as to give more than 19 bushels per 
Jackson, were noted for their devotion to this great large, there are more of them in proportion to the blanks, acre, while that sowed 16th, though it had near 20 bush- 
great cause? I conceive, Mr Editor, imitative beings than in ore of the other lotteries of life. pt of bone per acre, and 100 gallons of salt ley, yet 
as We are, nothing would go further to “ magnify the That this most vital pursuit—tying as it does at the gave only 12 bushels of grain per acre. In most years, 
farmer's calling,” than to hear through the farmers’ jour- | ¥€") threshold of man 8 subsistence—should be held in| rye would grow more in the months of October and No- 
nals frequently, of the successful experiments, the devo- PE 50 SP of the highest and most honorable of all | vember, than it did last autumn, and it will seldom hap- 
tion, and wholesome examples of our great men in this OCCUPAHONS, 1s surely very desirable. And that the in-| pen that eight days will make so great a difference as in 
country. A FARMER. __ fluence of example by crowned (or half crowned) heads this case. The only inference by way of advice that 

—by Presidents and Governors—by the affluent and the | we make is, that farmers, when they can conveniently 
famed—by all men of eminence—that such influence in | should sow winter rye carly enough to give it a fered, 


he . : . _ | A 
favor of agriculture is desirable and useful, we can make | tg get well rooted before winter comes. 


no question. And we can heartily say, yes, in reply to | 
| 


our correspondent, when he asks us, by implication, | MASS. HORTICUL'TURAL SOCIETY. 
whether it would not be useful to publish the “ success- 
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Bostoxs, Wrepnespay, Aucust 10, 1842. 


Prince Albert (now probably ) King Consort, has taken 


7 Remarks —The enterprise, talent, and learning of 
our country, have sought the crowded cities, rather than 
the fields, for their chosen residence. There has been 
a general desire with those who could choose their 


course, to leave the drudgery and toil of agricultural 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


: ‘ , » , ain’’ i . P . | 
pursuits, and “ buy and sell and get gain’’ in the great | ful experiments, the devotion and wholesome examples | Saturday, Aug. 6, 1842 
ie rj } ; F) 2 - . . ” ~s | 73 — -. 

cities, or to get & living in some other way in the popu-| oF au, great men in this country.’ Yes Give the ac- | 


| A D. Williams—some fine specimens of Dutch Red 
| counts—faithful and true—or show us how we shall | ang White Currants. 


row » ene , ise anc subse- | 
vast many, Whose energy, enterprise and rank, (su | make such accounts—and we will do what we can to 


quently gained,) far surpass what is displayed or gained | 


lous places. The fields have been deserted by many, a 


John Hovey—Early Harvest Apples and Mulberries. 
| Dr. John C. Howard—Sopsavine and Williams’ Fa- 
vorite Apples. 

Otis Johnson, Esq., of Lynn—two bunches of Black 


| 

| 

give them circulation. 
' 

{ 

We have Farmers enough already, un'ess we can enlarge | Hamburg Grapes. 

| 

i 


by any of the companions of their early days, who re-|” py ore is another chapter that must be headed— 


main where they passed their childhood, and who culti- | 


vate the acres on which their fathers toiled. the Variety of the Articles produced, or John F. ‘Trull—Scarlet Plums. 


But few have gained fame, but few have gained afflu- increase our Markets. George Walsh, Charlestown—Royal George Peaches. 
er > etal lew E . Conse- | =e Apricots—fine specimens—from A. 8S. Lewi > 
ence, by cultivating the soil of New England vet De eee enn Pp s p A. 8. Lewis, Rox 


SY : bury, and Wm. Thomas, Boston. 
quently the young who are seeking where and how | HS. Gliver Fees = matin two varieties of Ap 


CRUSHED BONE AND SALT LEY.—ANOTHER Ps) viz: Early Bough and River? 
ite J. F. Allen, Esq., Salem—fine specimens of Black 

homes of the country, and launch out upon the troubled PRIAL. igs pit 
billows of the crowded city, and seek there for fame or, Last week we detailed the results of a trial, on our | JL. LF. W arren—Sugar-top Pears. 

‘ i | own lands, of crushed bone as a manure for wint Grapes—-White Chasssies, Hinindal, Black Hamburg 
wealth, or influence. : ‘ ‘ ' er rye-| and White Frontignac—all specimens of great size and 

The farmers aud the farmers’ wives, in their child-| That bone was applied Sept. 8, upon land that was | well colored—from John C. Lee, Esq., of Salem. 
hood, were the playmates and equals of this man who plowed in August, 1841. About the 14th and 15th of | For the Committee, : 
now dwells in his merchant palace, enjoying all the | September, we plowed more land similar to the other, | S. WALKER. 





they may gain the highest, or rather the most enticing 
rewards for which the world is toiling, leave the quiet 





—_— 


comforts, luxuries and distinction which wealth confers; | i.e. poor, plain pastureland. After rolling, we put upon 
they were the familiar playmates of that lady who rides | 100 square rods of this, 12 bushels of bone mixed with TPA an adjourned meeting of the Mass. Horticultu- 
in her carriage, dresses in the richest silks and satins, | about one large ox-cart load of soil that had been pre- | me Society held Aug. 6th, oe : 

ns ‘ : s rt tae 3 | Voted, ‘Vhat the Annual Exhibition of the Society be 
and moves in the most polished circles in society, “The | viously saturated with salt ley. The usual rate of ley to| held on the 14th, 15th and 16th Sept. next. 
fathers and the mothers in the country, speak often of soil was about 600 gallons to ten cartleads of soil. Proba- | An Address will be delivered by J. E. ‘T'escnemacner, 
the good fortune of those who left their circle in youth, | bly, therefore, we applied in this load that was mixed | Esq. 
and mingled themselves up in the mass that crowd the | with bone, about 60 gallons of salt ley. The bone and | The following gentlemen were chosen a Committee to 


E aa ‘ ; ‘ provide the anniversary dinner : 
city; and when they teuch upon a topic like this, there | ley were applied on 15th of Sept., and the seed, rye, 5)? th & , . 
y> : : ) Pi eS » 5% P. Wilder, Chairman; Samuel Walker, B. V. 


comes up a contrast of their own humble state, with the pecks per acre, was sowed, harrowed in and rolled the | French, C. M. Hovey, David Haggerston, H. W. Dut. 
supposed enviable condition of those who in early lif: | 16th; that is eight days after the other. ‘ton, Joseph Breck, TC Howard, Eben "Wight, JL. 
had no brighter prospects than their own. The manners | The piece sowed, of which this hundred square rods | L. F. Warren, F. WwW. Macondry, P. B. Hovey, Jr., J. F. 
and tones, if not the words of parents, tell their chil- | was a part, contained an acre and an half or more. The | Allen, Otis Johnson, 8. R. Juhnson. 


4 ‘ Adjourned to Saturday, Aug. 20th, at 11 o'clock. 
dren that other places than the fields, other pursuits; whole was sown on the same day. All came up well. | ’ TEBEN WIGHT, Ree. Sec'ry. 


than agriculture, offer the most tempting prizes. At But about the last of September the weather became | = 

such times, youthful aspirations to be rich, or famed, | cold, and the remainder of the autumn was prevailingly | (pThe Dahlias exhibited last week by the President 
will prompt the mo-t enterprising or talented of those) cold. This rye consequently was very small when the | of the Hovticultural Society, the names of which as writ- 
childieu to leave the plow, and the ioii and sweat of the | winter set in. The other lot, which we described Jast | t® by the Chairman of the Flower Committee, were 


field, and devote themselves to trade, commerce, manu- week, having been sowed eight days earlier, and those | unreadable by any one connected with our paper, we 
: a : : : . | learn are called President Von Litchenberg and Andrew 
factures, or to the learned professions. From this cause, | days having been warm, that lot attained to twice the | Hofer. 


among others, comes the comparative low rank which size, before winter set in, that was reached by the lot 
many think is given toagriculture among the occupations | we now are describing. We are unable, therefore, to The Season.—On the nights of the Ist and 2d of this 
of men. ‘This pursuit, however, is not in disrepute with | make any fair comparison of the two lots. month, there was frost in the wet or fresh meadows of 
the reflecting and wise portion of the people who have| ‘The result was, this rye being smatl, nearly all of it Worcester and Essex counties. =Nodamage to the crops. 
left it, or with those in the cities and towns, whose| was killed by the freezings and thawings of the winter, fe ca Paateaathaatacaiie, a Ghostece ay 
opinions are entitled to any consideration. where we gave no dressing to the land, and was very 


; lage an abundance of wet to carry them on far towards the 
The farmers themselves are quite 1s much addicted to’ badly injured where the bone and ley were used. ‘Ihe | completion of their growth. 
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TIERMOMETRICAL 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
Ringe of the [hei mometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of th: New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas, in a shaded 
Nort ierly exposure, for the week ending August 7. 





~ August, 1842. | 5,A.M.|12,M.|7,2.M. | Wind. 


N onday, i | 52 68 66 | N. W. 
‘Luesday, 2 48 69 61 | S. E. 
Weinesday, 3 | 53 80 | 63 N. 
‘Thursday, 4 | 57 72 60 E. 

Fri lay, 5! 66 75 | 68 | om 
Saturday, ¢j o4 | 73 72 S. E. 
Sunday, a ae {| 69 | &. 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpay, August 8, 1542, 
Reported furthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 375 Beet Cattle, 3000 Sheep and 725 
Swine. 

Vuices.— Beef Cattle. The prices obtained last week 
were hardly sustained, a much less number were sold at 
the highest prices ; our quotations however, are the same, 
viz: a few extra $5 38a550. First quality, $5 00a 
525. Second quality, $4 50 a 4 75. Third quality 
$3 75 a 4 25. 

Sheep —We quote lots at 1 25, 1 42,150, 1 75 and 
$200. Wethers, 1 75, 2,00 and $2 25. 

Swine. —Small pigs in lots to peddle, 3 1-4 fur sows 
and 4 1-4 for Barrows. At retail from 3 1-2 to 5. 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 50 to 3 00 per bushel. Red Top, 
40 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 1 to 12c.—Southern, & 
aldc. Klax Seed, $150 per bushel. Lucerne, 30 c.per lb. 
Canary Seed, $5 00 per bushel. 

GRAIN. There have been no sales of any great impor- 
tance during the past week, and prices for Southern Corn 
are more unsettled, owing entirely to the frequent arrivals of 
Western, from New Orleans. 

Corn—Northern, old, bushel 61 to 62—-Southern, round 
yellow, old, 60 a 6l—Southern flat yellow, new, 55 a 57-— 
do. do. white do. 52 a 53--Barley — a — —Rye, Northern, 
65 a 67 —do. Southern, 60 a 62 —Oats, Southern, 25 a o0— 
Northern do. 30 to U0—Beans, per bushel 75 a 1 25.—Shorts, 
per double bush. 22 a 25—Bran, 20 a 21. 

FLOUR. The demand which existed last week has al- 
most entirely subsided, and the market closes extremely 
dull for all descriptions. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $625 a 0 00 —do. 
wharf, $6 00a00C0do. free of garlic, $6 12 a — —Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos. $5 87 a 6 00 —Fredericksburg, lowl'’d 4 
inos. 36 00 a0 00—Alexandria, wharf mountain, —6 00 a 
— — Georgetown, 36 25 a 6 62—Richmond Canal, $6 12 a 0 00 
—do. City, $6 75a 7 00—Petersburgh, South side 80 00 a0 90 
—do. Country 80 00 a0 v0 —Genesee, common, cash, $6 00 a 
0 00— do fancy brands $6 06 a612— Ohio via Canal, 
$5 75 a 5 87—do do New Orleans, cash #5 62 1575. Rye, 
$4 U0 a 4 25—Indian Meal in bbls. 8275 a 3 12. 

PROVISIONS, For Beef and Pork there is no great 
change; demand steady, and last quotations inostly contin- 
ued, 

Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl, $900 a 925—Navy—®7 50a 
8 00.—No. 1,7 0020 00—do Prime $4 50a 5 0U—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $11 0: atl 50—do Clear $10 00 a 1050 
do. Mess, 7 504 8 G0—do Prime $5 00 a 6 00—do Mess 
from other States— a — —do Prime do do 85 0025 50 


do. Cargo do. © a0 00——Clear do do 810 WU a 10 50— 
Butter, shipping, 6 a 10—do store, uninspected, 10 a 12—do 
dairy, 17 a 20,—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 0a 7 — do 


South and Western, 6 1-2 a 7 Hams, Boston, 6 a 7—do 
Southern and Western, 4 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
5 a 6—do new milk, 6a 7. 


WOO!.. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
jortation shall not exceed 8 cts. per pound, free. All where- 


«f the value exceeds 8 cts. per pound, 32 per ct. ad. val. and | 


4 cls. per pound. 

But few operations have been made in domestic wool 
during the week; about 150 bales South American, burry 
wool, have been taken for exportation at low prices. 300 
bales Australian wool have arrived since our last report, 
from Sydney, New South Wales. 


Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- 
iean full blood, do 35 a 37--Do. 3-4 do 32 a 35—Do. 1-2do 
30 a 32--1-4 and common do 25 a 28 — Smyrna Sheep, 





washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13—Bengzsi do 
8a 10--Saxony, clean —Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a l0—- 
do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulied lamb 33 
a 35—No. 1 do. do. do. 28 a 30—No. 2 do do do 20 a 22— 


No. 3 do do do 12 a 15. 
HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 
Ist sort, Mass. 1341 per lb 10a 11.—2d dodo dosa 9, 


HAY, per ton, 816 to 18—Eastern Screwed 814 to 16 
CHEESE-- Shipping and 4 meal, 6 to 8c.-—New 9 to IIL. 
EGGS. 12 16. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

Those who intend to form plantations of the Strawberry 
are informed that the month of August js the most suitable 
time. By planting out the sets, early fruit may be obtained 

| the next season. 


; : ' 
The subscribers offer the following fine varicties for sale | 


at reduced prices, viz :— 

Early Virginia. Very early and prolific, a well known 
and highly esteemed variety, and decidedly the most profita- 
ble variely in cultivation. Price $1 per hundred. 

| Keen's Seedling. One of the largest and highest flavored 
| varieties known. Price $2 per hundred. 


| Methven Castle. A \ate hardy variety, good bearer; fruit 
of the largest size. Price 82 per hu-dred 
| English Wood. Well known as a late and very produc- 
| tive variety, succeeding and continuing in bearing several 
| weeks after other sorts have disappeared from the market. 
Price $1 per hundred. 

Bishop’s Orange. A new and desirahle variety, a very 
great bearer, and excclient quality, Price 84 per hundred. 

Hovey’s Seedling. Fruit of the very largest size, of su- 
perior qualiiy. perfectly hardy and a great bearer. The fo- 
liage of this splendid variety, is very beautiful, and is a great 
favorite with all who have cultivated it. One doll. per doz. 
Price $5 per hundred, 


Royal Scarlet. Fruit long, oval shaped, free hearer and 
very hardy. Price $i per hundred. 

We have also afew dozen of the Downton, Myotts and 
Elton Strawherry plants: new varieties and very highly 
esteemed. Price 1$ per doz. 

J. BRECK & CO. 51 and 52 North Market st. Boston. 

Aug. 10. 3w. 








HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
Great improvements have heen mae the past year in the 


has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely oer 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and icaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould hoard has he a very much increased, so that the 


the holding and the team. ‘The Cominittee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to wok, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your /and is heavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN wirH Mr. Howarp’s.’ 

Atthe above mextioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pswer of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyse en 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught. while the 


Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. , 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secnies 
the mould board and jandside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Plonghs is from 86 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
18:0 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
| extra, 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stwre, 
Nos. 5! & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

April 20 





form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard | 


Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to | 


Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to | 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's | 


SAYLE’S GIRDEN ENGINE. 


| Thisisasplendidarticle. It will throw e constant stream 
lof water to the distance of 60 or 60 feet, with great force, 
land in case of fire would be a good substitute fora fire en 
igine. The most perfect article for the pure se ever Intro 
iduced. For sale | y J. BRECK & CU., No. 51 and 52 North 
Market street 


GRAIN CRADLES. 





The difference in gathering a crop is so much in favor of 
cradling, that we must suppose that it will be the only mode 
adopted hereafter, and the grain cradle will become of as 
much use as an implement of husbandry, as the plow now is. 

There has heen a very great improvement in the manu- 
facturing of this article, they are now made on the most 
improved plan; the scythe is well secured and finished in a 
| superior manner and made of the best cast steel. 
| For sale by JOSEPH BRECK, & CO, No. 51 & 52, 
| North Market st., Boston. July 13 


| REVOLVING H RSE RAKE. 

This is one of the most useful and labor saving machines 
now inuse, One manand a horse with a boy to lead, will 
rake on an average from 25 to 30 acres per day, with ease 
and do the work well ‘There 1s a great advantage in this 
| rake over all others, as the person using it dues not have to 
| stop the horse to nuload the rake. For sale by J. BRECK 
& CO., No. 52 North Marketst May 22. 





| GRINDSTONES, ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 





Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollera and 
| moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
| ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
| in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 

used, give universal satisfaction, The rollers can be attach- 
led to stones hung in the common way. Kor sale by J. 
| BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 


| 
| 
| 


TYG UP CHAINS. 

Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle, 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Dersy, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall, are found te be the salest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion, ’ 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No, 52 North 
Market st. 





FENCE CHAINS. _ 

Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 

for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 

CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 

LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 
the quality of milk. Foreale by J BRECK & CO. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE WASHINGTONIAN CALL, 


Vune—" When Ican read my litle clear. 


Come join the Washingtonians, 
Ye young men bold and strong 
And with a prond and cheerful zeal, 
Come, help the cause along. 
Q that will be joyful, joyful, joyful, 
O that will he joyful, when young men drink no more, 
When young men drink no more 
Tis then we'll sing and offerings bring, 
When young men drink wo more. 


Come join the Washingtonians, 
Ye men of riper years, 
And save your wives and children dear 
From want, and bitter tears 
O that will be joyful. joyful, jovful, 
O that will be joyful, when strong men drink no more, 
When strong men drink no more 
’T is then we'll sing and offering bring, 
When strong men drink no more. 


Come join the Washingtonians, 
Ye men of hoary heads, 
And end your days where temperance 
Its peaceful influence sheds 
O that will be joyful, joyful, joyful, 
O that will be joyful, when old men drink no more, 
When old men drink no more. 
’'T is then we'll sing and offerings bring, 
When old men drink no more. 


Come join the Washingtonians, 
Ye dames and maidens fair, 
And breathe around us in our path, 
Affection’s hallowed air. 
O that will he joyful, joyful, joyful, 
O that will be joyful, when woman cheers us on, 
When woman cheers us on, to conquests not yet won ; 
Tis then we'll sing and offerings bring, 
When woinan cheers us on. 


Come join the Washingtonians, 
Ye who distill, and sell 
The poison, that destroys the health, 
And brings the fatal spell. 
O that will be joyful, joyful, jovful, 
O that will he joyful when the stitt is worked no more, 
When the svituis worked no more, in all our happy shore ; 
T is then we'll sing and offerings bring, ; 
When the stitzt is worked no more. 


Come join the Washingtonians, 
Ye sons and daughters all, 
Of this our own America, 
Come at the friendly eall. 
O that will be joyful, joyful, joyfal, 
O that will be joyful, when all shall proudly say,— 
When all shall proudly say, “ Away the bowl, away.” 
"Tis then we'll sing and offerings bring, 
When all shal! own our sway. 


THE FLUTE PLAYER. 
The celebrated Vauconson invented an Au- 
tomaton Flute-player, of which there isa minute 


description in the Memoirs of the Royal Acade- 


my of Sciences at Paris, by which it appears 
that the figure was about five feet and a hal 
high, and was placed upon a square pedestal, 
which concealed a portion of the machinery. 
The air entered the body by three separate 
pipes, into which it was conveyed by nine pairs 
of bellows, which expanded and contracted in 
regular succession, by means of a steel axis 
turned by clock-work. These bellows per- 
formed their functions without any noise, 
which might have discovered the means of con- 
veying the air into the machine. ‘The three 
tubes that received the air from the bellows 
passed into three small reservoirs in the trunk 
of the figure, where they united, and ascend- 
ing towards the throat, formed the cavity of the 
mouth, which terminated in two small lips. 
Within this cavity was a small movable tongue, 


{| 


which, by its motion, at proper intervals, admit- 
ted the air or intercepted it in its passage to the 
‘flute. The fingers, lips, and tongue derived 
| appropriate movements from a steel cylinder, 
also turned by clock-work. It was divided into 
fifteen equal parts, which, by means of pegs 
pressing upon the ends of fifteen different lev- 
‘ers, caused the other extremities to ascend. 
| Seven of these levers directed the fingers, hav- 
ing wires and chains fixed to their ascending | 
extremities, which being attached to the fingers, | 
caused them toascend in proportion as the other 
'extremity was pressed down by the motion of| 
the cylinder, and vice versa ; thus the ascent or | 
descent of one end of a lever produced a similar 
ascent or descent in the corresponding fingers, | 
_by which one of the holes of the flute was oc- 
casionally opened or stopped, as it might have 
been by a living performer. Three of the lev- | 
ers served to regulate the ingress of the air, be- 
ing so contrived as to open and shut the three 
reservoirs above mentioned, by means of valves, 
/so that more or less strength might be given, | 
-and a higher or lower note produced. ‘The lips 
were directed by four levers, one of which | 
‘opened them to give the aira free passage ; the 
jother contracted them; the third drew them 
| backward ; and the fourth pushed them forward : | 
‘the lips were projected upon that part of the 
flute which received the air, and by the different | 
‘motions already mentioned, properly modified | 
‘the tune. The remaining lever was employed | 
‘in the direction of the tongue, which it easily 
‘moved, so as to open or shut the mouth of the 
|flute. T’he just succession of the several mo-/ 
| tions performed by the various parts of the ma- | 
ichine, was regulated by the following simple | 


| 








contrivance :—the extremity of the axis of the | - 


| cylinder terminated, on the right side, by an | 


/endless screw, consisting of twelve threads, each 
| placed at the distance of an eighth of an inch | 
‘from the other. Above the screw was fixed a 
piece of copper, and in it a steel pivot, which 
‘falling in between the threads of the screw, 
| obliged the cylinder to follow those threads ; and 
‘thus, instead of turning directly round, it was 
| continually pushed on one side. Hence, if a 
lever were moved by a peg placed on the cylin- 
| der, in ary one revolution, it could not be moved 
bythe same peg in the succeeding revolution 
| because the peg would be an eighth of an inch 
| beyond it, by the lateral motion of the cylinder. 
| Thus, by an artificial disposition of these pegs in 
different parts of the cylinder, the statue was 
made, by the successive elevation of the proper 
levers, to exhibit all the different motions of a 
| flute-player. 


; A Washingtonian says after a spree his eyes 


‘always looked as though they were dressed up in 
_soldier’s elothes.— Organ. 

| “Thad rather not take a horn with you,” said 
the loafer to the mad bull—but the bull insisted 


| upon treating him to two, and the loafer got quite 
high. 


| Pure Water—The strength of the brave and the 
| drink of the free. 





| Send a boy for the cows, but see to the milking 





| Yourself. 


DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 ‘ ‘Truck and leading Chains. 
200 Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 


“ 


POUDRETTE. 

For sale 200 Barrels Poudrette, at $2 per barrel, by J. 
BRECK & CO, 51 and 52 North Market st., Boston. 

May 18. 

. “MUCK MANUAL, 

For sale hy JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Man- 
ual for Farmers, By Dr S. L. Dana; price $1. 

Boston, April 13. 





GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricu)- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 62 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not betme 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 


| tu use it, that the strength ef a half grown Ley ts sufticiens 


to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two hush 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been clannect 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. , ’ : , 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which thay 
cut, require sharpening less ofien than those of any othez 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construetion, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines mm general use to get out of order. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 
The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 











States. Part of which are the following : 
1000 Howard’s Patent Cast] 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 
Iron Ploughs 150 “ Common do. 
300 Common do. do. | joo “Spades. 
200 Cultivators. | 500 “ Grass Scythes. 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.| 300 “ Patent Snaiths. 
50 Willis’ do. do. 200 “ Common do. 
100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn) 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50 Common do do. |} 300 “ Hay do. 
2u0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 
50 “ Vegetable Cutters} 100 “ Truck do. 
50 Commun do. do. 100 Dratt do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. | 500 Tieup do, 
200 Grain Cradles. | 50 doz. Haher do, 
100 Ox Yokes. {1000 yards Fence do. 


1500 Doz- Scythe Stones. | 25 Grind Stones on rollers. 
3000 * Austin’s Rifles. i 


March 17. 


SOUTHDOWN STOCK. 
For sale hy the subscriber at the foot of Atwell’s Avenue 
in the city of Providence, one imported Southdown Buek, 
Six Ewes and four Lambs. The ubove are of the purest 
blood, and second to none in the country. 
June 8. Sw JOHN GILES. 
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